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“Mortal Crisis” in Europe 
Swift steps toward union in Western Europe iast week underscore the sudden intensification of what 
Anne O’Hare McCormick terms “a mortal crisis in the life of Europe.” We discuss below the politi- 
cal situation in which the crisis breaks. 


‘The past two weeks have seen a tremendous speeding 
up of events in Europe that have crucial implications for 
all the world. The Communist coup in Czechoslovakia 
ancl Soviet pressure on Finland have forced a recognition 
in Western Europe, and in the United States, that Soviet 
ails are insufficiently served by the most extensive cooper- 
ation of friendly governments. Whatever may be the moti- 
vation of Russian action—whether, as some believe, it is 
fear and a sense of insecurity or, as others hold, a long- 
term appetite for power—it demands complete domina- 
tion of the peoples within the influence of the U.S.S.R. 
And, as Joseph C. Harsch said in his C.B.S. broadcast 
on February 29, the Moscow technique is a sinister ad- 
vatice over that of the Nazi aggressor. “Hitler had to use 
his own German soldiers.” Moscow has the services of 
the native police. PM, which has not been a hostile critic 
of the Soviet Union, stated on March 10 that “the de- 
ciding factor, perhaps, was [Communist Premier] Gott- 
wald’s threat of arrest for non-Communist leaders” and 
his threat to lead “tens of thousands of armed workers,” 
then massed in Wenceslas Square, “up to the castle and 
right into this room.” 

Mr. Harsch further points out that communism was 
losing ground in Czechoslovakia and “the deed was an 
admission that in a fair fight communism would fail.” 
He argues, however, that although in the moral sense 
Czechoslovakia’s fall is an expansion of the Soviet do- 
main, in the power sense it is only consolidation and chal- 
lenges the power of the West similarly to consolidate. 

Drew Middleton, commenting in the New York Times 
on the same day, said that the Kremlin saw the Czech 
people “as a source of infection by the democratic virus in 
the Communist empire of Central Europe. Czechoslovak 
adherence to parliamentary government and political free- 
dom was always dangerous to the Russians, but as the 
European Recovery Program took shape it became doubly 
so. For there were no Soviet Army forces in Czechoslo- 
vakia and, moreover, the country had a window on its 
western frontier where it looked out into the United 
States zone in Germany.” And he added: “The introduc- 
tion of the Czechoslovak economy to the Soviet system, 
of course, makes that system considerably stronger. The 
United States must now reckon with a confederacy that 
includes the whole of the industrial resources of Eastern 


Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. This 
eastern industrial area is not so rich as the Ruhr in coal, 
but it includes millions of skilled workmen and technicians 
who balance the Soviet Union’s shortage of this type of 
labor.” 


The reaction in the West has been profound. The free 
nations have moved fast, to a point which seemed vision- 
ary a month ago, when a Franco-Italian customs union, 
the Anglo-French Dunkerque agreement, and Ernest 
Bevin’s tentative suggestion of a western union seemed 
radical proposals. 

The speed of Czechoslovakia’s disappearance into the 
Communist shadows threw a startling light upon the 
depth and imminence of the danger in Italy and France. 
Elections in Italy are scheduled for April 18. The out- 
come is doubtful and the balance is probably not tipped 
in favor of the West by this last Communist success. A 
victory at the polls in Italy or a coup there similar to that 
in Czechoslovakia would be even more serious in its 
effect upon the political balance, and in addition upon the 
power balance of the world. As Drew Middleton points 
out, “it would give the Communists major success in 
Western Europe, add to the isolation of Austria and as- 
sist the Communists in their drive for power in France.” 
(New York Times, March 3.) It would make a farce of 
the “Free State” of Trieste, and “would give Moscow 
virtual control of the Mediterranean.” 


The Prospect in Italy and France 


In Italy the “People’s Bloc,” composed of Communists, 
left-wing Socialists and a few other minor parties, is op- 
posed by the Christian Democratic (Catholic) party. 
Arnaldo Cortesi reports it to be doubtful whether all other 
parties together will obtain more than 15 or 20 per cent 
of the total vote. It is expected, he says, that the People’s 
Bloc will emerge from the election as the most powerful 
group in Italy, with minor parties holding the balance of 
power. (New York Times, February 29.) C. L. Sulz- 
berger stated in the same paper on March 5 that “most 
diplomats believe the Communist bloc, together with com- 
munized Socialists, will gain more than 40 per cent of the 
vote. If the total is more than 50 per cent (highly doubt- 
ful) nothing can save Italy. If it is about 40 per cent 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi will find it difficult to exclude 
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the Communists from a coalition government and thus in- 
sure against infiltration. If they are excluded it is held 
likely that there will be fighting in Italy provoked by Com- 
munist leader Palmiro Togliatti.” 

Pope Pius has urged upon Italian Catholics their duty 
to vote against the “enemies of religion.” Mr. Cortesi re- 
ports that Southern Italian Bishops have gone farther, 
telling their flock they would be justified in using “ma- 
terial force” to defend their spiritual interests. “Foreign 
politics,” he writes, “and especially the campaign for and 
against the Marshall Plan play a large part in the elec- 
toral struggle. Communists accuse Premier de Gasperi 
of selling Italy to the United States and attribute all of 
Italy's ills to the Government’s refusal to play ball with 
Russia. Christian Democrats counter by pointing out that 
it is only America that has kept Italy alive so far and 
that most Italians would have starved long ago if they 
had waited for help to come from Russia. Communists 
in their turn reply that Italy is so important to American 
plans in the Mediterranean that aid from the United States 
will continue to arrive even if Italy has a Communist 
Government.” 

That there is no margin for Western complacency in 
the Italian situation appears also in the comment of Felix 
Oppenheim, assistant professor of Political Science at 
the University of Delaware, published in Public Opinion 
Quarterly, Winter 1947-48. “Communists in Italy,” he 
says, “as everywhere, accuse the United States of seeking 
world conquest. But many non-Communists, too, believe 
that America is attempting to dominate, if not the whole 
world, at least part of it, including Western Europe. The 
difference is that the non-Communists, instead of singling 
out the United States, are inclined to consider both big 
powers as imperialistic.” They see for Italy “only the al- 
ternative of becoming either a puppet state of the Soviet 
Union, or a small wheel within a system directed from 
Washington. Jt would be erroneous to assume that for 
non-Communists the choice is obvious.” (Italics ours.) 

In similar vein the Economist (London) editorialized 
on February 14. “Continued appeasement,” it said, “in 
the affairs of the Free State of Trieste and in all inter- 
national negotiations where Italy might be tempted to take 
a line displeasing to Russia . . . is the one safeguard of 
peace recommended by the local Communists to the Ital- 
ian nation. It is a safeguard not altogether despised by 
some eminent people in the business world. As one of 
these said: ‘Italy’s national interest lies in shifting the 
inflammable frontier between East and West outside her 
own vicinity. As this frontier cannot be shifted to the 
East the only course is to shift it to the West, if possible, 
beyond Portugal.’” For “renunciation of the freedom to 
appease the Slav world is the price which Italians see 
themselves paying if they join a Western Union frowned 
upon by Moscow.” 

Italy is not alone in this dilemma. The Herald Tribune 
(New York) of February 28 carried a story by Robert J. 
Donovan which noted a “considerable headway in France” 
achieved by Communist propaganda against the Marshall 
Plan. The French Institute of Public Opinion, a private 
agency, in a recent poll, he said, found overwhelming ap- 
proval of the European Recovery Program. Nevertheless, 
26 per cent of those polled said they believed the United 
States was disposing of surplus production; nine per cent 
thought the plan a device for dominating Europe; and 
one per cent sensed “inner political reasons.” 


Soviet strategy indicates that communism has recog- 
nized its real enemy in Europe to be democratic social- 


ism. Communist effort is directed toward its destruction 
through confusion and division. Of Communist strategy 
in Hungary the Economist on February 14, shortly before 
the Czech coup, said: “The objective for the spring, in 
France, in Hungary itself, and, above all, in Czechoslo- 
vakia—the key country of eastern Europe—is to split the 
left-wing from the right-wing Socialists and get them 
working with the Communists for the next elections. The 
tactic has worked in Italy, so it is to be tried elsewhere; 
and doubtless Mr. Revai has hopes that it may work in 
Britain, too.” In other words, “Mr. Revai [a prominent 
Hungarian Communist], and those who think like him, 
want a straight political fight in Europe between extreme 
Left and everything to the right of it. To achieve this 
they are prepared to thrust moderate Socialists straight 
into the arms of the center and right-wing parties, regard- 
less of the consequences. The immediate object of this 
desperate policy is obviously to eliminate the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Hungary; to bring Mr. Fierlinger and his 
left-wing followers over to the Communists before the 
election in Czechoslovakia next month. The longer-range 
object is to provoke such tension between governments 
and Communists all over western Europe that their eco- 
nomic recovery will be crippled by strikes, party crises 
and, if necessary, by civil war.” The success in Czecho- 
slovakia was such as to obviate the election test. 

Nowhere in Western Europe has the extreme political 
Right a program for serving insistent and basic social 
needs. Professor Oppenheim, in the article quoted above, 
urges that in Italy “material aid will be of no avail against 
radicalism ... unless there is a government which is 
sufficiently strong to make and enforce the laws which 
will insure a more equitable distribution of the available 
resources. . . . The socialists seem to be the only ones 
who could carry out such reforms within the framework 
of democratic institutions, provided they are free from 
Communist entanglements.” To restore the ideological 
“balance of power” in Italy, he says, “it will be essential 
to adopt the most effective means to convince the Italian 
people that democracy is compatible with efficiency and 
bold social planning, and that democracy stands not for 
an empty institutional shell, but for a positive belief—the 
belief most adapted to the Italian’s innate individualism 
and sense of human dignity.” 


While its election timetable makes Italy the point of 
most immediate pressure, the “order of vulnerability” 
in Europe based on the last elections is assessed by the 
March 5 U. S. News-lVorld Report with France in the 
lead. Communists in France account for 26 per cent of 
the voters. Italy comes next, with a Communist vote of 
20 per cent. Belgium with 14 per cent, the Netherlands 
with 12.5, Sweden and Norway with eight or nine, and 
Great Britain, finally, with three per cent, follow. Com- 
munist prospects are regarded as best in Paris and Rome. 
But the plan followed in Czechoslovakia is not suited to 
conditions there since the Communist party is outside the 
French and Italian Governments and cannot command a 
38 per cent vote, as it did in Prague. “General strikes, 
rough stuff,” therefore, are thought to be the probable 
weapons used. 

In Italy the deadline already has a date—five weeks 
hence. And, speaking of Italy’s attitude toward economic 
union in the West, the Economist of February 14 com- 
mented: ‘The policy of the Government, it is fairly evi- 
dent, is to enter as wholeheartedly as possible into these 
and all other openings for economic cooperation with the 
West while remaining an ‘attentive observer’ of political 
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alignments. And in this attitude, more shrewd than heroic, 
they appear to enjoy wide support from those who are 
capable of calm reasoning—often the same people who 
in public appear to be the victims of blinding political 
passion.” 

Action in the West 

The quick alarm of the nations of Western Europe is 
demonstrated by the rapidity with which agreement has 
been reached regarding the internationalization of the 
Ruhr control, the political organization of the British, 
American and French zones of Germany, and the eco- 
nomic union and military alliance of France, Great Brit- 
ain, elgium, Holland and Luxembourg. Only the United 
States, however, can supply the industrial and military 
strength to defend such an alliance. There is talk in 
Washington today of American military guarantees. On 
March 4 the New York Times commented that this coun- 
try had already made the revolutionary proposal of a 
Four-Power alliance against Germany, a proposal rejected 
by Russia, and remarked, “There is no reason why that 
proposal should not be modified to fit the new circum- 
stance.” In addition, General Wedemeyer has urged that 
the creation of economic strength without preparation for 
its protection might become dangerous. “In other words, 
in view of the nature of the Russian menace, economic aid 
alone is not enough, unless it is backed by power strong 
enough to enable those aided to make that aid effective.” 
(New York Times, March 5.) 

There are straws in this strong wind that seem to in- 
dicate that forthright action would stimulate progressive 
forces that have long been unheard from. The resignation 
of the Bulgarian representative in London, the temerity 
of Jakob Kaiser in Berlin in denouncing totalitarianism. 
and the growth in Berlin’s labor unions of opposition to 
Communist control, all these suggest that a call to action 
might receive support in unsuspected quarters. 


United States Policy 


Secretary of State Marshall’s proposal for aid to Europe 
has manifestly given great stimulus to Europe's recon- 
struction effort. The impulsion toward unity that was 
born of economic problems is now reinforced by totali- 
tarian aggression. Politically, American policy has been 
less successful. Saul K. Padover pointed out in PM on 
February 29 that the Truman Doctrine had failed to 
achieve its purpose of preventing such tragedies as those 
of Czechoslovakia and Finland. The Marshall Plan was 
hailed as an immense advance over the Truman Doctrine, 
but it is in danger of being warped as a constructive in- 
strument by the insertion of conditions that would ob- 
struct Europe’s historic social trends. 

It is cogently argued that effort to impose capitalist 
forms of social organization at this stage of Europe’s de- 
velopment will encourage the extreme Right, with the 
consequence that reaction will further promote the dis- 
integration of the democratic bulwark against totalitarian- 
ism. Fears of such a development are expressed in many 
quarters. The New Statesman and Nation (London) on 
January 24 editorially characterized as tendentious such 
proposals as that of Bernard Baruch that the aid pro- 
gram “should take, in part, the form of loans to foreign 
industries, secured on their assets, and that the govern- 
ments of the recipient states should undertake to secure 
the repayment, in dollars, of all such loans before pro- 
ceeding to nationalize any of the industries thus mort- 
gaged.” 

It is not yet known just what compromises may have 
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been made between the participants in the agreements on 
reorganization of the western zones of Germany and the 
control of the Ruhr. The announcement that the tormer 
will be closely integrated into the European Recovery Pro- 
gram and that the Ruhr will be put under international 
control must mean definite concessions from positions 
seriously held by the British, French and American Gov- 
ernments ; it would not be too much to say, positions des- 
perately held by the two first mentioned. 

The January 17 New Statesman carried an article by 
G. D. H. Cole which reads, in part, as follows: “In the 
world today this civilized and civilizing conception of so- 
cialism is fighting for its very life. It is caught between 
the two fires of an unexhausted individualist capitalism, 
still dominant in the United States, and a triumphantly 
emergent communism, which has at least shown its power 
to make and to sustain social revolution among peoples who 
have never passed through the experience of liberal capi- 
talism. Elsewhere, communism has only shown its power 
to act as a profoundly disturbing factor, and to split the 
working-class movement without winning the day. This 
is not to say that it cannot win in the West, but only that 
it looks more likely for the present to wreck both demo- 
cratic socialism and itself; and that, if it did win, west- 
ern standards of living, as well as human relations, would 
probably have been destroyed before rebuilding among 
the ruins could begin. 

“This may have to happen; but western socialists can 
hardly be expected to acquiesce in it, unless, indeed, they 
have given up hope that their own way of life may pre- 
vail. If it is not to happen, it must be stopped from hap- 
pening by positive action to build up a democratic social- 
ist society in such countries as are ready to accept it, and 
have the means to make it work. How long capitalist 
society can endure in the United States I do not pretend 
to know ; but it looks good for some time yet. What can- 
not be done, however ready Americans may be to think 
it can, is the rebuilding of West European society on a 
capitalist basis that will be self-supporting—in the sense 
of being able to make or to pay for all the necessaries of 
a good standard of life. Capitalism is still workable on 
the basis of America’s resources, but not of Europe’s. 
The attempt to make it work in Western Europe could 
only mean forcing down European standards of living 
and driving the European workers to communism as a re- 
sort of desperation. . . . 

“Why cannot West European capitalism be rebuilt? 
In the final resort, because it has built up an economic 
order dependent on world conditions which no longer 
exist.” 

In a recent book, Fritz Sternberg, whose publishers 
claim for him a remarkably accurate record in forecast- 
ing events from careful study of conditions, analyzes the 
influence of the Soviet Union in Asia and in the West 
and discusses the question, How to Stop the Russians— 
Without War.* He says of the European situation: “The 
social and economic basis for a revival of the system of 
free enterprise has been destroyed by the upheavals of 
the last thirty years: the social basis, because a system of 
free enterprise requires a strong and flourishing middle 
class and the two world wars have left no such middle 
class in Europe; the economic basis, because Europe can 
solve its crises only by extensive planning, both in its 
home economy and in its trade relations with other con- 
tinents.” Moreover, “in Europe, which went through two 
world wars, through inflation and world economic crisis 


*New York, The John Day Company, 1948. $2.00. 
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and years of National Socialist tyranny ; in Europe, where 
the urban middle classes have been all but wiped out, an 
American form of free enterprise is not possible. Any 
attempt to create such a system artificially is doomed to 
failure.” And, further, “the European crisis can be solved 
only by those progressives who stand for responsible, 
parliamentary government, for political and personal 
freedom, and for a planned economy with nationalization 
of key industries. These are the democratic socialists and 
they represent the will of the European peoples. If the 
peoples of Europe were free to decide their future, with- 
out direct or indirect or threatened intervention from out- 
side, there is little doubt that these progressive, demo- 
cratic socialist forces would win out in the end, and that 
the future of western and central Europe would be en- 
trusted to them.” 

Mr. Sternberg argues that “by our support of the reac- 
tionaries in German industry, we are undermining the 
European policy of the Labour government [of Britain], 
the aim of which is to create a third force based on pro- 
gressive, democratic socialist elements in England and on 
the European continent.” He holds that “since the fas- 
cists and reactionaries cannot maintain themselves in 
power—they were unable to do so in Germany and Italy, 
they cannot do so in Europe today—they would only be 
the precursors of the Communists. And Communist vic- 
tory in Europe means war.” 

In this connection one recalls a dictum of Alexis de 
Tocqueville on the nature of democracy. The only dur- 
able foundation for democracy, he said, lies in the thought 
modes and the attitudes of the people. Without such 
basis, he held, democracy is artificial and ephemeral. 

American insistence upon adoption of its own patterns 
is contested in another connection in the Economist otf 
February 7. “The clash,” the editor says, “between those 
who believe that foreign trade can be planned to fulfil its 
part in a program of full employment and expanding 
production and those who believe that it can fulfil both 
purposes better if it is left to find its own level may well 
prove in the long run to be one of the gravest debates of 
the twentieth century. It is becoming more and more clear 
that the conditions of expanding trade in the nineteenth 
century depended to a great extent upon the special posi- 
tion occupied by Great Britain. At once the greatest ex- 
porter of manufactures and capital and the greatest im- 
porter of raw materials and food, Britain created by its 
commerce the conditions for equilibrium at the centre of 
the world’s trading system. In particular, the world never 
ran short of sterling, the currency of which it was most 
in need. But, ... the conditions created by Britain’s pre- 
dominance have disappeared. The great power house of 
the world with ‘two-thirds of the manufactures and three- 
quarters of the investments’ is now the United States, a 
aation which achieves no natural equilibrium in its bal- 
ance of trade, which sells and lends more than it buys and 
has thus come to present the world with the spectre of a 
perpetual dollar famine. The belief is widespread outside 
America that completely free trade, however desirable in 
principle, is not practicable in a world in which the most 
powerful economy is naturally inclined to over-sell and 
to under-buy.” 

The United States Government would seem obligated, 
in its efforts to find a basis for world stability, to study 
the problem through the eyes of Europeans as well as 
from its Own vantage point. 

It is argued that liberal minds are bemused by the 
antecedents and origin of communism. It is held by many 


persons that the original idea content of Soviet socialism 
has been vitiated by the practice of violent revolution. 
History, we are told, reveals the tendency of social ideas 
to become dissipated in the hot breath of physical struggle. 
The political experience of France in recent decades and 
the pitiful spectacle of Vichy have been cited as showing 
that the ideas of the French Revolution retained more 
influence outside the borders of France than in the coun- 
try which endured the struggle. Similarly, it may prove 
to be true that the slogans of the Russian Revolution sur- 
vive as tools to break down opposition among socialists 
and liberals everywhere, while Communist social aims at 
home are dissolved in a bitter tyranny. The Russians 
have been astute in retaining the policy of agricultural 
reform in the areas they dominate, gaining at least the 
temporary support of large sections of the population 
by the redistribution of land holdings. In the meantime 
the Russian pattern is the great state-owned collective 


farm. 

There have been rumors, and one circumstantial ac- 
count in the U. S. News-IVorld Report on March 5, of a 
rejected overture by Premier Stalin to President Truman 
for a conference. The State Department has denied them 
all. Meanwhile, the lines are hardening. The conviction 
seems to be growing that the economic and military con- 
solidation of Western Europe must counter that of East- 
ern Europe, and that a yielding line now invites war. 


Protestants Support E.R.P. 


A petition in support of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram addressed to the Congress of the United States has 
been signed by 725 of the outstanding leaders in Protes- 
tant religious life throughout this country. The text, is- 
sued by the Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill of the Federal Council, follows: 

“To the Congress of the United States: 

“\We, the undersigned, endorse the action of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America in its sup- 
port of the European Recovery Program. We believe, 
with the Federal Council, that this program can be one 
of history’s most momentous affirmations of faith in the 
curative power of freedom and in the creative capacity 
of free men. 

“We believe: 

“That the motives and objectives behind the program 
should be essentially moral and spiritual and should be 
above political partisanship and considerations of narrow 
self-interest ; 

“That the right of European nations to choose their 
own way of life should be safeguarded ; 

“That these nations should carry out their expressed 
purpose to work cooperatively, establish and maintain 
monetary stability, and reduce trade barriers ; 

“That the relevant agencies of the United Nations 
should be encouraged to undertake an increasingly im- 
portant role in the recovery effort ; 

“That trade between Western and Eastern Europe 
should be encouraged ; 

“That, if required to assure a fair allocation of needed 
goods, necessary government controls should be adopted ; 

“That an undertaking so conceived and directed merits 
our material sacrifice because it is a cause which enlists 
our Christian conscience and conforms to our Christian 
commitments. 

“We appeal to the Congress of the United States to 
adopt such legislation as will carry forward the European 
Recovery Program in the spirit of these recommendations.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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